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Early Lutherans and Lutheran Churches in America 
é By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 


VI. A New Day on the Delaware 


When Magister Jacobus Fabritius closed his eyes in death in 
1696, there was not a single Lutheran pastor left in America, and 
the darkest hour for Lutheranism in America at that time had 
come. But as the darkest hour of the night comes before the 
dawn, so here the darkest hour proved to be the forerunner of 
a new day. Even before the demise of Fabritius the Lord had 
moved the hearts of the faithful leaders among the Swedish laymen, 
Karl Christoph Springer in the southern part of the parish and 
Anders Bengtson in the northern half, to make an attempt to fill 
the inevitable vacancy. In a letter to the Lutheran consistory at 
Amsterdam in Holland they compared the colonists to chicks with- 
out a hen, to sheep without a shepherd, to patients without a physi- 
cian, and begged the consistory “in view of the great damage and 
for the blessed advancement of the Lutheran religion” in America, 
“for the honor of God and the furtherance of the ministry and 
the strengthening of old and young unto eternal salvation, to supply 
them with an apt Swedish subject,” to whom they promised “a sala- 
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rium of 100 riksdalers together with a dwelling and a glebe for 
his annual support.” 

But while no help came from Amsterdam, the Lord had pro- 
vided it from another source. A nephew of Johan Printz, governor 
of New Sweden from 1643 to 1653, who was traveling through 
the New World, stumbled upon his Swedish countrymen on the 
Delaware. This traveler’s name was Andreas Printz. On his 
return to Sweden he reported on the condition of the Swedish 
settlements on the Delaware to Johannes Thelin, the postmaster 
of Gothenburg, a devout Christian gentleman, who in turn lost 
no time in bringing to the attention of Charles XI, king of Sweden, 
the deplorable condition of the Swedish colonists. 


A letter of inquiry which Thelin sent to “his good friends and 
countrymen” in America was answered by Karl Springer, who 
reported that there were 919 colonists in the various settlements, 
among them 40 men who had emigrated from Sweden, two of 
whom, Peter Rembo and Anders Bonde, had been in America fifty-. 
four years. The letter, which was signed by thirty colonists, 
thanked the king for being so much “concerned about their eternal 
salvation and welfare and the preservation of the pure and un- 
adulterated Lutheran religion” and begged him to send “two 
Swedish preachers, who, being well educated and well versed in 
the Scriptures, would be able to defend themselves and us against 
false doctrines and strange sects which surround us and might rise 
up against us on account of our pure and unadulterated worship 
and Lutheran religion, which we shall ever confess before God and 
all the world, which we, if it should so come to pass, which God 
may prevent, will seal with our own blood. We also pray that 
these preachers be men who lead a virtuous and sober life, so that 
we and our youth, by the example of their godly conversation, may 
also lead a divine and God-pleasing life.” They also asked for 
Bibles, sermon books, catechisms, primers, and other books, for 
which they promised to pay; and they would also obligate them- 
selves to give their ministers an honorable living according to 
their means. 

This letter was written in 1693. But more than two years 
elapsed before King Charles requested Archbishop Olaf Swebilius 
of Upsala to look about for suitable men for America. The first 
man selected by the consistory of Upsala was Andreas Rudman, 
M. A., of Gestricia, aged twenty-eight, who consented to go to 
America on condition that, if God permitted him to return safely, 
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he might be assured of an adequate parish in the homeland. The 
second man, chosen upon recommendation of Professor Swedberg, 
in whose home the young man was a tutor, was Ericus Tobias 
Biorck. The king himself selected a third man, Jonas Aureen, who 
was to make a survey of the colonies and report back to the king. 
These three men were supplied with 30 large Bibles, 6 postils, 
2 agendas, 100 hymnals, 300 copies of the Small Catechism, 
400 primers, and other books. Besides, the king had 500 copies 
of the Indian catechism of Campanius printed and bound in leather, 
with the royal escutcheon and monogram impressed upon the front 
cover. After presenting the departing missionaries with 1,300 
gulden, he himself dismissed them with the farewell: “Depart, 
then, in the name of God to the place whither I send you. God 
be with you and prosper your work. If you meet with opposition 
and adversity, return home, and I shall remember you.” 

Leaving Sweden on February 4, 1697, on board the Jeffreys, 
they stopped at London for a while and after a voyage of ten 
weeks reached America, where they were cordially received at 
Annapolis by Governor Francis Nicholson of Maryland. Proceed- 
ing up the Chesapeake Bay, they landed on June 24 at the mouth 
of the Elk River, where they first met some of their countrymen. 
On June 29 they came to Philadelphia, probably to pay their re- 
spects to Governor Markham, and the following day they greeted 
the congregation at Wicaco (now in the southern part of Phila- 
delphia). Then they traveled down the Delaware again, and on 
July 2 they read to the assembled congregation in the church at 
Cranhook (now in the eastern part of Wilmington) the letters 
of the king and the Swedish archbishop. The letter of the arch- 
bishop, which is still being preserved in the archives of the old 
Swedish church in Wicaco, stipulated that the two preachers, Rud- 
man and Biorck, were to “teach the Word of God purely and 
clearly, as it is composed in the canonical books of the prophets in 
the Old and of the apostles in the New Testament of the Holy 
Scriptures, but briefly explained in the Ecumenical Symbols of the 
Christian Church, the Apostolic, the Nicene, the Athanasian, and 
especially in the Augsburg Confession, accepted by the Evangelical 
Church, and the other Symbolical Books, without any human 
superstition or added doctrines. Besides, they are to administer 
and dispense correctly and according to God’s own institution and 
order the most venerable Sacraments, also by diligent preaching, 
examination, and instruction inculcate the Catechism and the teach- 
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ings for the children according to the correct understanding and 
foundation of the same.” 

The territory was divided in such a manner that Rudman was 
to take charge of the upper part, with Wicaco as its center, and 
Biorck was to serve the lower part, with Cranhook as the center. 
The colonists had prospered and increased in numbers and wealth. 
William Penn, who in 1683 had become the proprietor of Penn- 
sylvania, which at that time included Delaware (the three “lower 


Gloria Dei Church (Wicaco), Philadelphia 


counties of Pennsylvania”), and who owed his friendly reception 
by the Indians largely to the fair and humane treatment accorded 
them by the Swedes, wrote concerning them: “As they are a people 
proper and strong of body, so have they fine children, and almost _ 
every house full; rare to find one of them without three or four 
boys and as many girls; some six, seven, and eight sons. And 
I must do them that right —I see few young men more sober and 
industrious.” The Swedes took their places in the councils of the 
colony. Lars Koch, Anders Bengtson (the ancestor of the many 
Banksons in the Philadelphia area), Sven Svenson, whose family 
had presented the land for the Wicaco church, and Adam Peterson 
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were members of the provincial assembly and were held in high 
esteem by Penn. 

After the two ministers had become acquainted with their 
people and the terrain and had secured the former’s confidence and 
their attendance at the services, it became necessary to direct their 
endeavor toward obtaining better church-buildings. The log church 
at Cranhook stood on four boulders beside a large buttonwood-tree 
in the marshes, near the confluence of the Christina Creek and 
the Delaware River, and in the case of freshets or flood-tide was 
accessible only by skiff or canoe. The combination church and fort 


Holy Trinity (Old Swedes Church), Wilmington, Del. 


erected in 1669 at Wicaco had outgrown its usefulness and was in 
a shameful state of disrepair. After some discussion the people in 
the southern parish decided to build a stone church at Christina 
on the plot of ground behind the old fort, where for more than 
half a century they had interred their dead. Deacon Johan Stalcop 
donated an additional piece of ground. The corner-stone of the 
new edifice was laid on May 28, 1698, in the presence of the three 
preachers Biorck, Rudman, and Aureen. The dimensions of the 
building were 663620 feet in height up to the gables; the walls 
had a thickness of three feet up to the window-sills and thence, 
upward, of two feet. Within a year the building was completed 
at a total cost of £800. Its solemn dedication took place on 
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Trinity Sunday, June 4, 1699. It was called Trinity Church, and 
Pastor Rudman preached the dedicatory sermon on Ps. 126, 3: “The 
Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad.” To 
make the dedication complete, not only was the Gospel preached, 
but the Sacraments were administered — several children were bap- 
tized, and Holy Communion was celebrated, whereupon Pastor 
Aureen preached a sermon on the Gospel for Trinity Sunday. 
With its rich liturgy and three pastors officiating, with the great 
throng in a church which is said to have been the largest in America 
at that time, this dedicatory service was without a doubt the most 
solemn Lutheran service held in America up to that time. — 

“Long since the men, women, and children who were privileged 
to see the beautiful church dedication on the Christina in 1699 
have been laid to rest beneath the sod around the ancient church 
walls. Still the Old Swedes’ Church rises among the old Swedes’ 
graves; still the old pulpit of walnut wood stands in its place; 
still the stranger is shown some of the old worm-eaten pews; still 
services are held there every Sunday. But the greatest ornament 
of the old Swedish church has long since disappeared — the pure 
Word and the unadulterated Sacraments” (Graebner, p. 82.) The 
same holds true of all the other old Swedish churches in the Dela- 
ware Valley. — 

“The churches are old and dilapidated, and we are engaging, 
with the help of God, to erect new ones.” Thus wrote Pastor 
Rudman to a friend in Sweden a few months after his arrival in 
America. There was more difficulty in the northern parish to 
decide just where the new church was to be built. Some wanted 
it west of the Schuylkill, others in the place of the old church on 
Tinicum Island, built by Governor Johan Printz in 1646; a third 
party was in favor of the site of the old blockhouse at Wicaco, 
where there was already a God’s acre. Rudman, being in poor 
health anyway, became so discouraged by the squabbles of his 
parishioners that he went down to Christina and told Biorck that 
he was about ready to quit and return to Sweden. Biorck, how- 
ever, was not so easily worsted. He journeyed up to Wicaco, 
preached a sermon on “The Tears of Christ” on the Tenth Sunday 
after Trinity, and soon had the joy of seeing all factions agree 
to leave the selection of the building site to the three ministers. 
Since the Svenson (Swanson) family offered to donate additional 
land at Wicaco, and because it was near to the “clever little city” 


of Philadelphia, the decision found favor with all. Those living 
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beyond the Schuylkill were to be furnished with a skiff or canoe 
at the congregation’s expense, just as down in Wilmington those 
living beyond the Christina Creek were ferried over by a vessel 
belonging to the church. 

The site having been selected, the same artisans who had built 
Trinity in Wilmington were engaged to erect the church at Wicaco. 
Since stones were not to be had in the immediate neighborhood, 
the new church was built of brick, in about the same dimensions 
as Trinity Church. The porticoes on the sides as well as the belfry 
on the west are later additions. It was dedicated on the First 
Sunday after Trinity, June 2, 1700, and called Gloria Dei; and 
Pastor Biorck preached on 2 Sam.7,29: “With Thy blessing let 
the house of Thy servant be blessed forever.” _ 

Today —“within the sound of distant traffic and industrial 
tumult of a great city, Gloria Dei, sequestered amid the peace of 
old buildings and an ancient graveyard, stands like an architectural 
gem transplanted from the seventeenth century, chaste in its sim- 
plicity, hoary from time’s touch, its weather-stained bricks and 
antiquated construction eloquent of a bygone age. Beautifully does 
Longfellow revive in Evangeline the ancient charm of those days: — 
Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, cooled by the east wind, 
Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry of Christ Church,* 
While intermingled with these, across the meadows were wafted 
Sounds of the psalms that were sung by the Swedes in their church at Wicaco.” 

(Henry D. Paxson.) 

Again, today —“When Sunday comes around, churchgoers 
make their appearance, and services are held over the remains of 
the old Lutheran Swedish preachers, resting beneath the tiled floor; 
but no longer is the service Swedish or Lutheran, but, like in the 
Old Swedes’ Church at Wilmington, English and according to the 
doctrine of the Episcopal Church and her Prayer-book. (Graebner, 
p- 84.) 

For many years the Swedish Lutheran churches at Christina 
and Wicaco were the largest and finest public buildings in the 
American Colonies; and the former is said to be the oldest con- 
tinuously used church in the United States. 

The new century dawned with much brighter prospects than 
even the most optimistic among the old settlers had hoped for. 
Yet the work of the two men (the third, Aureen, lived at Elk- 


* The Anglican Church in Philadelphia, which grew out of the services held 
by Henry Bernhard Koester, a Lutheran preacher, in 1694. 
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ton, Md., whence he made missionary trips among the Indians in 
the surrounding territory) was by no means easy. The people 
were scattered over a wide territory not only in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, but also on the east side of the Delaware River, in New 
Jersey. The proper care of souls and the instruction of the young 
required strenuous trips on horseback and in frail skiffs up and 
down the rivers and creeks. Biorck could stand these trips much 
better than Rudman, who was affected with lung trouble. So the 
latter asked for an assistant who would eventually take his place. 
He was thinking of his friend Andreas Sandel, who was at that 
time pursuing his studies at the University of Upsala; and 
when the consistory extended the call to him, he consented not 
only to go to America, but also to pay his own way as far as 
London, while Rudman promised to finance the rest of the voyage. 
Sandel was ordained in the cathedral of Upsala on July 18, 1701, 
started for the Swedish colonies on August 21, arrived in Chris- 
tina on March 12, 1702, and six days later was with Rudman in 
Philadelphia. 

Here he had some explaining to do. The good friend of 
the Swedish colonists Johan Thelin had indeed notified them that 
Sandel was called for America. Soon afterwards, however, a cet- 
tain Lars Tolstadius had made his appearance on the Delaware, 
saying that Sandel had been prevented from coming and that he 
was to take his place. The lack of credentials he explained by 
saying that he had left them with his other effects in New York. 
Rudman was making ready to return to Sweden, when Sandel 
arrived with the information that Tolstadius had offered his services 
to the consistory for the work in America, but had been rejected 
on account of his unsavory reputation. But since he had certain 
reasons for leaving Sweden anyway, he had made his way to 
America. Of course, the Wicaco congregation immediately dis- 
missed him, but since he seemed quite penitent and said that he 
would return to Sweden, Rudman even gave him a favorable testi- 
monial of character. But no sooner did he have this in hand than 
he made his way over to the east side of the Delaware, gained 
a following among some of Biorck’s parishioners, and built a church 
on the Racoon Creek, in 1704. He was even brazen enough to 
invite Biorck to preach the sermon at the dedication. Two years 
later his lifeless body was washed ashore in the Delaware River 


at Upland (Chester). 
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Before Rudman could carry out his intention of returning to 
Sweden, certain events made him remain in this country; he mar- 
ried, and his young bride, a Miss Mattson of Philadelphia, pre- 
ferred to stay in her native land; no convenient opportunity for 
returning to the homeland presented itself; and above all a number 
of calls for help came from New York, which induced him to 
postpone his departure indefinitely. 


Trinity Lutheran Church, Washington, D. C. 


By FRED GAST, Washington, D. C. 


Washington City had no German Protestant church prior to 
1833. In 1769 a number of men in Georgetown subdivided a parcel 
of land into lots and donated three lots, one for a Church of 
England church, one for a Calvinist church, and one for a Lutheran 
church. A log church was at that time erected on the Lutheran 
lot by the German Lutherans of Georgetown, and services were 
conducted occasionally by non-resident ministers. Then for a time 
they had an Episcopal minister serve them, and later they secured 
a Lutheran minister and organized a congregation. This same site, 
_at Volta Place and Wisconsin Avenue, is occupied by the George- 
town Lutheran church today. 

About the same time (1769) a German named Jacob Funk 
laid out a tract of land on the Potomac east of Rock Creek and 
called it Town of Hamburg. In it he gave a lot as a site for 
a German Lutheran church; but this lot was not occupied for 
many years. 

On January 27, 1833, the First German Evangelical congre- 
gation, the present Concordia Church, was organized on this lot 
in Hamburg, which is now 20th and G streets. The first pastor 
of this church was the Rev. Mr. Ungerer. 

In 1843 that congregation extended a call to a Lutheran pastor, 
Adolf F. T. Biewend, who had recently arrived in New York from 
Germany at the request of Pastor F.C.D. Wyneken. Pastor Bie- 
wend accepted the call, but soon found that many of the members: 
were of the Reformed faith and therefore objected to his preaching 
the doctrine of the Lutheran Church. He asked the congregation 
to declare itself for that faith, and when it refused to do so, he 
resigned his pastorate. This was in 1847. The pastor whom the 
congregation called after him was Reformed, but the genuine Lu- 
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therans were so greatly displeased with him that they decided to 
organize a Lutheran congregation. 

Pastor Biewend had in the mean time become professor at the 
college of the recently organized Synod of Missouri in St. Louis, 
and three of his former members, George Willner, Friedrich Stutz, 
and Karl Kummer, appealed to him to secure for them a faithful 
pastor, with a view to organizing an orthodox Lutheran congre- 
gation. Professor Biewend advised them that he had discussed 
their wish with Pastor Wyneken, who was the President of the 
Missouri Synod at that time and was stationed at Fort Wayne, 
and with Professor Walther at the Seminary, but that no suitable 
pastor was available. 

After further correspondence President Wyneken, on April 24, 
1851, informed these three men that arrangements would be made 
to have Pastor E. G. W. Keyl of St. Paul’s Church in Baltimore and 
a Pastor Nordmann, stationed in Franklinville, a suburb of Balti- 
more, preach to them from time to time, provided they would sever 
their connection with the Evangelical Church. 

This they agreed to do. Arrangements were completed, and 
on August 10, 1851, Keyl and President Wyneken (who happened 
to be in Baltimore on his way to Germany at the time) came to 
Washington to conduct the first service. This service, on August 10, 
1851, was held in the Council Chamber of the City Hall (now the 
Court House, which lies across the street in the park and marks 
the birthday of our congregation. Pastor Keyl preached in the 
morning service and President Wyneken in the afternoon. The 
attendance at both services was 120 persons. 

Pastor Keyl came for another service on September 7 and 
brought with him a draft of a constitution for organization of 
a congregation. 

This constitution was agreed to by the three men and signed 
by them. In the course of the next two months they secured 
twenty-one additional signers, and on November 2, 1851, at a formal 
meeting after a Sunday morning service, Trinity German Ev. Lu- 
theran Congregation of the city of Washington was organized. 

At this meeting it was decided to call Pastor Wilhelm Nord- 
mann as regular pastor. The formal call was not extended until 
January 27, 1852, and Pastor Nordmann was installed Palm Sun- 
day, April 4, 1852. 

For the first three months the services were held in the City 
Hall; but on November 2, 1851, the place of worship was changed 
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to the Temperance Hall, which was on the south side of E Street, 
just west of Ninth. Here the services were held until August, 1852. 

This old hall stood until about a year ago, and I was fortunate 
in getting a photograph of it from the rear before it was demolished. 

The congregation seems to have been quite progressive; for 
on the same Sunday when the members voted to call a pastor, they 
appointed a committee of five to procure a lot for a church, and 
nine days later, on February 6, 1852, the present church site at 
Fourth and E-streets was purchased at 24 cents per square foot, 
with a down payment of $400. The total cost of the site, including 
interest, was $1,062.60. 

At the convention of Synod in June, 1852, the congregation 
was adopted as a member. 

As the rent for the Temperance Hall was found burdensome 
for the young congregation, Mr. Willner, who had purchased the 
two lots adjoining the church lot on E Street, informed the con- 
gregation that he would be willing to erect a building adapted 
temporarily for church, school, and parsonage if the congregation 
would rent it for a period of five years at $200 a year. 

This offer was accepted, and on August 22, 1852, the tem- 
porary hall on E Street was formally dedicated. The choir and 
the band and 75 members of St. Paul’s in Baltimore came over on 
Saturday for the Sunday of dedication. The old brick stable, which 
still stands in the rear of the parsonage, was built for the school, 
which was taught by the pastor. The Congregationalist church 
of Washington had several years before acquired a church-building 
where the Columbia Building now stands across the park, and as 
that congregation had disbanded in July, 1854, it offered the use 
of its building to the Lutherans if they would but pay the interest 
on the mortgage. But the offer was not accepted as the building 
was much too large. 

By this time the congregation had increased in numbers, and 
we see, in addition to the first 24 signatures, all the original signa- 
tures up to 1854. 

At this time the congregation seriously considered the erection 
of a church-building and on February 10, 1856, appointed a com- 
mittee, which engaged an architect, named Nenning, to draw plans. 
In July a plan which called for the erection of a parsonage at the. 
corner, facing E Street, was adopted and the foundation was: 
ordered installed, but in September this plan was changed by 
Arichtect Friedrich to provide for a 38%50-foot church at the 
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corner with a 1730-foot parsonage facing E Street. This was to 
be so arranged that the parsonage partitions could be removed to 
increase the length of the church if later required. 

On October 31, 1856, the corner-stone for the building was 
laid with impressive services. Work was stopped for the winter, 
but on April 6, 1857, a special meeting was held to discuss plans 
for the completion of the building, and at this meeting, which was 
attended by all members, a total of $2,100 was pledged toward the 
cost of the building. Work progressed satisfactorily, and on 
November 22, 1857, the completed church was dedicated. 

Of the original builders, who still have descendants in the con- 
gregation, I mention the following: Anton Heitmueller, grandfather 
of the Heines, Mr. and Mrs. Senkind, grandparents of Mrs. Wurz- 
bacher and Auguste Senkind (Mrs. Uber), Mrs. Wurzbacher’s 
aunt, who was in the first confirmation class confirmed in the new 
church-building. Among those builders were also Mr. Schlegel and 
Mr. Emmermann. In the spring of 1858 Teacher Andreas Puerner 
was called to take charge of the school. In the summer of the same 
year Pastor Nordmann secured leave to take a trip to Germany. 
While over there, he received a call and was released by the Wash- 
ington congregation. Pastor Ernst Moritz Buerger, one of the 
Saxons who came over with Walther in 1839 from Germany and 
who was then stationed in Buffalo, was called by the congregation 
and installed November 7, 1858. In 1859 the Eastern District of 
Synod met in our church. By 1860 the congregation had grown 
to 232 souls, with 47 voting members, and 70 children attended 
the school. ‘ 

Now let us retrace our steps for a few minutes to see what 
the city of Washington was like those days, especially the neighbor- 
hood of the church. 

At the time of the founding of the congregation Washington 
had a population of 40,000, the town proper hardly extended beyond 
K Street, and near where the hospice now stands was Mr. Heit- 
mueller’s farm. 

The Baltimore Railroad station stood on Pennsylvania Avenue, . 
at the foot of Capitol Hill, and the tracks crossed the avenue to 
the southwest to the old, long bridge across the Potomac. Judiciary 
Square, across from the church, one of the most historic spots in 
Washington, was the crest of what was known as English Hill, 
which sloped toward Tiber Creek to the south, Goose Creek to 
the east where New Jersey Avenue now is, and southwesterly to 
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Haymarket Square, about at Seventh Street. Two blocks east of 
the church was a brickyard, and toward where the Government 
Printing Office now stands was a “swampoodle.” From 1802 to 
1839 the City Jail had occupied the center of the park on E Street, 
and in the latter year it was moved to a new building known as 
the Blue Jug, which stood at the northeast corner of the square 
up at Fourth and G streets, where it stood till 1874. 

In 1840 the old jail on E Street had two wings; and when 
a third story had been added to it, it became the City Infirmary. 
This was used for wounded soldiers from 1861 to 1865. One of 
the old wooden public pumps from which most of the neighborhood 
secured its water stood in the park opposite the church. Mr. Proctor, 
in a historic article about the square, states that a branch of Goose 
Creek flowed southeasterly through the square and passed out of 
it about half a square south of the church. In 1851 a sudden 
cloudburst caused the creek to rise, and a man named Burch was 
drowned in this creek in the square. 

The Capitol did not have its dome, and the corner-stone for 
the two wings was not laid till July 4, 1851, the year when the 
congregation was organized. The Washington Monument was 
only 180 feet high even till 1878, and the river bank was almost 
up to the southern White House lot. 

The Treasury Building had only the 15th Street portion 
erected, and the Department of State Building stood on the north 
end of the Treasury block. 

By 1856 the wings of the Capitol had been completed, but the 
dome construction, which had been started in 1861, was interrupted 
by the Civil War. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad station had been moved 
to New Jersey Avenue and C Street, and to the north of it stood 
Galts Mill. The Union Station Plaza is thirty feet above the old 
street level of Massachusetts Avenue. 

The railroad engines were somewhat improved, but still had 
their old wood-burning funnels. 

Many of the members of the congregation were pressed into 
service for the defense of Washington against the attack of General 
Early, and the minutes show that the war caused distress also to 
our congregation. 

Mr. Willner’s home on Ninth Street was only a block from 
the spot where Lincoln was assassinated, and my old school-teacher 
in St. Louis, Mr. H. F. Hoelter, who from 1864 to 1866 was teacher 
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at this school, related to me that he saw the wounded Lincoln 
carried across the street from the Ford Theater. The population 
of Washington increased to 100,000 shortly after 1860 and with it 
the congregation’s membership. In 1867 the spire was added to 
the church, and the interior was remodeled. In 1869 a school- 
building was erected where the parsonage now stands. Professor 
Walther visited the congregation October 17, 1869. Before the 
school-building was completed, Pastor Buerger, who had served the 
congregation eleven years, received a call to Minnesota and left 
Washington. 

On November 14, 1869, Pastor Peter Brand was installed. 
Several teachers had until then served the congregation. By 1870 
the school had grown to 150 pupils and the congregation to 80 vot- 
ing members. In 1873 the congregation was host to the Eastern 
District of Synod. In 1876 the congregation refused the request 
of a number of members for English services, and they were granted 
a release to organize what is now Grace Congregation. This congre- 
gation later joined the Ohio Synod. In this year the congregation 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, with a special Sunday ser- 
vice and a picnic the following Monday on Mrs. Heine’s farm out 
on Brightwood Road. 

Shortly thereafter Pastor Brand received a call to Pittsburgh. 
The congregation reluctantly granted his release after seven years 
of service. 

Pastor W. C. H. Luebkert was called and installed Novem- 
ber 26, 1876. In this year the ladies’ aid society was organized. 

The progress from now on did not seem to be so rapid. Most 
of the members lived in the immediate neighborhood of the church: 
Brauns on Second Street, Graffs on Third Street, near E, Reisingers 
and Gluecks on G Street near Third, Emmerts on Sixth and G, 
Buettners on Capitol Hill, Emmermanns on First, north of H, 
Aschenbachs, Prinzhorns, Schlerrs, and Kellers somewhat farther 
north. Others had farms out Brightwood, Brentwood, and Bladens- 
burgh roads. German immigration seems to have about reached 
its peak, and English was creeping on. In 1892 some of the 
younger members were granted permission to arrange for a limited 
number of English services and then were released and organized 
Christ English Lutheran Church. Rev. C.C. Morhart was called 
as pastor. Pastor Luebkert and his daughter taught school for 
a while. ; 
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In 1891 Teacher C. Rupprecht, an especially active person, was 
called to take charge of the school. 

Largely through the efforts of Teacher Rupprecht, who is 
a gifted organist, a new organ was secured and dedicated Novem- 
er 10, 1895. : 

In this year Pastor Luebkert resigned after having served the 
congregation nineteen years. Pastor George Koenig of Brooklyn 
became the pastor and was installed the second Sunday after Easter. 
During his pastorate, on November 5, 1896, the young people were 
organized into the Walther Society, called thus in honor of 
Dr. Walther. 

Pastor Koenig served less than a year; for after a short illness 
the Lord called him. The congregation called Pastor Henoch 
Schroeder, who had preached the funeral service at Pastor Koenig’s 
burial in Brooklyn, N. Y. Pastor Schroeder was installed May 23, 
1897. 

In 1897, Teachers Rupprecht accepted a call to the school of 
old Trinity Church in St. Louis. Several teachers served after this, 
but owing to various causes, mostly distance, the number of pupils 
dwindled, and in 1902 the school was closed. Shortly thereafter it 
was decided to sell the parsonage at 307 H Street and to build 
a new one on the site of school in 1904. 

The congregation no longer had the services of its school- 
teacher as organist, and so in 1905 a promising young man from 
Baltimore, our Mr. Thiemeyer, was engaged as organist. About 
this time interest seemed to be on the increase in the Sunday-school, 
and efforts were made to build up its membership. Mr. Andrew 
Eberle was then its superintendent. ; 

Washington was still in the horse-and-buggy stage, with many 
residences down-town. We still had two railroad stations, the Balti- 
more and Ohio and one on Sixth and Pennsylvania avenues, and 
the two pastors still made their calls on bicycles. But the auto- 
mobiles were beginning to make their appearance on the streets, 
and the buildings were growing taller. 

On April 15, 1906, a joint men’s club was organized, with 
Mr. Heider as president. 

In 1908 Rev. Morhart left, and Rev. J. F. Wenchel was called 
to Christ Church. 

November 6, 1909, Mr. Willner, the last surviving founder of 
the church, died and left a legacy of $5,000 to the church and even 
more to Synod. A part of this legacy was used for the improve- 
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ment of the church-building, and the balance was placed in an 
endowment fund. New pews and church-doors were bought. 

In 1915 a choir was organized by Mr. Thiemeyer. 

In 1917 the congregation fittingly celebrated the quadri- 
centennial of the Reformation in the auditorium of the First Con- 
gregational Church. 

In 1918 the World War with its horrors and the flu epidemic 
started. Thirteen of our boys are represented on the service flag. 
All of them returned safely home. 

In April, 1921, it was decided to celebrate the seventieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the congregation and to remodel the 
church, which was badly in need of repairs. 

In a special meeting $6,000 was raised for a special improve- 
ment fund, and in November the church was formally rededicated. 

In 1922 the twenty-fifth anniversary of Pastor Schroeder as 
pastor of this church was celebrated. On February 1, 1924, Pastor 
Schroeder, who had faithfully served the congregation for twenty- 
seven years, died after a brief illness, and a sorrowing congregation 
paid him its last respects. 

The congregation called Pastor H. M. Hennig, who was in- 

stalled in an impressive service on May 4, 1924. 
_ In May, 1926, the congregation celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the ladies’ aid society and on October 17, 
1926, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the congregation. Rev. Wm. 
Koepchen of New York preached the German and Rev. Hennig the 
English sermon. 

The congregation had grown more mission-minded, and in 
1927 the ladies organized a mission society. In that same year 
a member of our congregation was elected a member of the Mission 
Board of the Eastern District of Synod and of its Board of 
Trustees, and in the spring of 1931 the congregation, with the aid 
of Synod, set about to organize a mission in one of the city’s 
suburbs. The mission society, with the aid of some of the young 
people of the hospice, made a house-to-house canvass in Mount 
Rainier with encouraging results, and the services of Student Piep- 
low were secured through the faculty of the St. Louis Seminary for 
the purpose of serving this mission. The Odd-Fellow Hall at 
34th Street and Bunker Hill Road was rented, and on October 11, 
1931, the first service was held, the hall being crowded. 

God has blessed this mission, and a fine class was confirmed 
in 1932. This mission has been organized into Trinity Lutheran 
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Church of Mount Rainier, and almost five years to a day after 
the first service we were privileged to help lay the corner-stone for 
the new church at 30th Street and Bunker Hill Road. 

In 1935 the congregation celebrated the thirtieth anniversary 
of the services of Organist Thiemeyer. 

In 1935 the services of another assistant for missionary work, 


- Candidate C. Stuebe, were secured, and he is still in our midst. 


Practically all our old members have been called to their heav- 
enly reward: Buettner, Prinzhorn, Schlerf, Keller, Emmermann, 
Graff, Graue, Fey, Heitmueller, Boehs, Mrs. Heine, and Mrs. 
Aman, and I am sorry we do not have an opportunity to show 
the pictures of all of them. I do, however, have two of the more 
recently deceased ones, Mr. Schreiber and Mrs. Braun. 

We are glad we still have among us Mr. Kuhnel, Mrs. Miller, 
and Miss Marconnier, some of our oldest members. 

A grateful nation has erected monuments in Washington to 
its faithful leaders, and the city has grown in grandeur and beauty. 
May we ever honor those gone before who have built our church 
and have shown great zeal and consecration to mission-work and 
love for our dear old Trinity! 


Mission-Work among the Indians 
of the Yellowstone Country 
By Pror. P. E. KRETZMANN, PH. D., D. D., St. Louis, Mo. 


It is the story of an apparent defeat that will be recorded 
in these pages, and yet there is no account of greater patience and 
heroism in the annals of mission-work among the Indians of our 
country. One cannot but admire the courage of men who were 
entirely unaccustomed to the rigors of pioneer life in a strange 
country and among a savage people in daring the hardships of 
a frontier whose perils were intensified by the low moral standards 
of the white people who had established their outposts in the fur 
country of the great West. 

As is very likely generally known, the success of the mission- 
work established in the neighborhood of Saginaw, Mich., chiefly at 
the station Bethany, encouraged the Mission Board of the Missouri 
Synod to attempt further work in Minnesota, among the Chippewa 
Indians. About the same time that Missionary Cloeter of the 
Missouri Synod began his work on the upper Mississippi, a pupil 
of William Loehe, by the name of Johann Jakob Schmidt, made 
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a trip of exploration into the northern part of Minnesota, where 
he tried to find an opening for a mission-station along the northern 
shore of Lake Superior. But the work of Schmidt and his assistant, 
Student Sussner, came to naught on account of the machinations 
of certain Jesuit missionaries among the Indians, who caused their 
charges to give the Lutheran missionaries an answer which stated 
in effect: “We like your person and your figure and would desire 
your services; but you are ignorant of our speech, and we want 
a teacher or a missionary who speaks our language.” As a result 
of this refusal Schmidt abandoned the plan to begin work among 
the Indians of Minnesota and returned to Detroit. 

Here Missionary Schmidt soon became acquainted with 
Mr. Redfield, a Government agent among the Crow Indians, who 
advised him to begin work among such Indian tribes as had had 
little or no contact with white men and hence were not yet con- 
taminated with the vices of the Caucasians. Redfield not only gave 
his consent when the proposal was broached to him to have some 
missionaries accompany his party the following spring (1858), but 
even offered to include them in his party without charges for the 
trip. During the latter part of May therefore we find Schmidt 
and his companion, Moritz Braeuninger, on the Government boat 
Twilight, which was to carry the agent and the customary “presents” 
for the Indians from St. Louis to Fort Union, a trading station at 
the mouth of the Yellowstone River. During the trip of 2,350 
miles the party passed through the territory of seven different 
Indian tribes. The missionaries gained a superficial knowledge 
of the ways of Indians, but were also deeply shocked at the evi- 
dences of the corruption which attended the contact of the latter 
with many of the degenerate traders and trappers in that region. 

When Fort Union was reached, the Mountain Crows insisted 
that they receive their “presents” in their own country, and thete- 
fore it was necessary to continue the trip up the Yellowstone for 
about three hundred miles to’ Meldrum’s Station or Fort Sarpy 
(near the present town of Forsyth, Mont.). On account of the 
shallow water and other hazards it took thirty-seven days to cover 
the short distance to this point, about fifty miles below the mouth 
of the Big Horn River. Unfortunately Redfield took sick and 
was obliged to turn back, so that Schmidt and Braeuninger were 
obliged to continue alone with the expedition, many of whose 
members excelled in godlessness and blasphemy. By way of con- 
trast a few chiefs of the Upsaroka Indians, who joined the expedi- 
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tion on the way, showed themselves very friendly to the mission- 
aries, even teaching them a few words of their language and the 
signs used for communication on the Great Plains. 

It seemed advisable to the missionaries to push on with the 
Indians beyond Fort Sarpy, partly to escape the company of the 
degenerate whites, partly to establish their mission-work among 
the Upsarokas and the Crows as soon as possible. They were 
favored by the fact that Chief Dachbizaschuch treated them with 
great kindness, even permitting them to use his own tent and 
providing horses for their convenience. The missionaries shared 
the hardships of their Indian friends and after a few months 
accompanied them to Deer Creek (the present Glencoe, Mont.), 
whence they decided to return to “the States” in order to assemble 
a train or caravan with the necessary provisions. Major Twiss, 
the Indian agent in this section, showed such a deep interest in 
the project that he furnished the missionaries with some ponies and 
permitted them to join his company on the trip down the North 
Platte and the Missouri. The town of Westport (Kansas City) 
was reached on November 14, 1858, and from there they were able 
to take the river steamer to St. Louis. On November 25 the mis- 
sionaries were back in St. Sebald, Iowa. 

Since their report was very encouraging, preparations for the 
next year were made; but the departure of the first party to leave 
for the West was delayed until July 5, 1859, and then the men, 
with two other missionaries, Doederlein and Seyler, and two col- 
onists, Beck and Bunge, proceeded only as far as Deer Creek that 
season. (One account has it that the trip was not made till 1860.) 
Their provisions were soon found to be inadequate, and the prices 
demanded by the traders were outrageous. Flour, e. g., was sold at 
30 cents per pound, or $25 to $30 per hundred, while sugar and 
salt cost $1.00 per pound. Therefore Schmidt and Doederlein 
were delegated to return east for assistance. 

A few weeks later Captain Reynolds arrived with an expedi- 
tion of explorers and surveyors. In his report to the Government 
the captain wrote: “When we arrived at Deer Creek, we found 
Pastor Bryninger [Braeuninger] and three companions, who were 
on their way to establish a mission among the Crow Indians. These: 
are German Lutherans. ... They were pious and self-sacrificing 
people, but not conversant with the ways of the world nor with 
our language and therefore hardly fit for the work which they 
were undertaking. Their funds were exhausted, and they were 
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waiting for assistance on the part of their friends in Iowa in order 
to continue their work. They had started too late, so that winter 
had surprised them here. I have the satisfaction of believing that 
I made it possible for them to pass the winter in greater comfort 
than would have been possible otherwise and thus to enable them 
to execute their undertaking.” The manner in which Captain 
Reynolds came to the assistance of the missionaries consisted in his 
hiring Beck and Bunge to help in building houses for his party. 
Since Braeuninger had learned the trade of a carpenter and joiner, 
he was able to render considerable assistance, so that the party of 
the missionaries earned about $100, to which the captain added $10 
out of his own pocket. At a later date he collected about $60 
among his people for the missionaries and also gave the trader 
at the station, a man by the name of Bisonette, the assurance that 
he would be paid in full for everything that he had sold to the 
party of Germans. Captain Reynolds advised the missionaries to 
build a station on the Powder River, a branch of the Yellowstone, 
where Braeuninger could make his first contacts with the Indians. 
Since he had by this time acquired a fair command of their lan- 
guage, he was able to begin his teaching of the Word of God. It 
was a propitious beginning. 

But before this station was opened, while the company was 
still at Deer Creek, they made arrangements for a Christmas cele- 
bration. An evergreen was secured from the mountains near by, 
and Pastor Braeuninger, with considerable artistry, cut the letters 
for the inscription “Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace, good will towards men” and prepared a so-called transparent. 
This, together with the reading of the Christmas Gospel in German 
by Missionary Braeuninger and by Captain Reynolds in English, 
the playing of a few Christmas hymns, and the distribution of 
a few simple gifts, made for a very effective celebration. 

But shortly after the station on the Powder River had been 
established, the work of the missionaries received its first serious 
blow. Although they had not\been aware of the fact, the station 
was located in tertitory claimed by the Sioux and Cheyennes as 
well as by the Upsarokas, and the Indians in the neighborhood 
showed themselves increasingly suspicious of the white settlers. On 
July 21 (according to another account, 22) a party of Indians 
belonging to the Ogallala tribe of the Sioux Indians came to the 
log cabin of the missionaries and were accorded the usual considera- 
tion. When they left, Seyler noticed that one of them loaded his 
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gun rather heavily, taking out the bullet and ramming home three 
balls; but Braeuninger explained this by saying that this was done 
whenever the Indians expected to encounter enemies. When Beck 
shortly afterwards left the cabin to drive the cows home for milking, 
Braeuninger went with him, stating that he needed some exercise. 
Meeting the Indians who had left a short time before, he con- 
versed with them in a kind manner, while Beck crossed the stream 
and then returned to the station. Braeuninger was not seen again, 
and the report was afterwards brought by friendly Indians that 
he had been treacherously shot and then clubbed to death by the 
men whom he had befriended. Thus he died a martyr’s death. 

The loss of Braeuninger was a severe blow to the small group 
of missionaries, who now moved down to the neighborhood of 
Deer Creek and, with the permission of Major Twiss, established 
a settlement only a few miles up-stream. They were now joined 
by two additional men from Iowa, Krebs and Flachenecker, and it 
was decided to begin work among the Cheyennes. A station was 
established about one hundred miles from Fort Laramie, a few 
miles south of the North Platte River, in the present State of 
Wyoming. The next spring (1861) Pastor Chr. Kessler arrived 
from Iowa. He became the head of the station and ordained Krebs 
and Flachenecker. They gradually gained the confidence of the 
Cheyennes, or Zistas, but made little headway with the Arapahoes 
and in the course of time also lost touch with the Crows. According 
to an account furnished by Krebs he held services regularly on Sun- 
days and Wednesdays, the sermon followed by a discussion, the 
audience, on the whole, being very attentive. In 1862 Seyler and 
Kessler returned to Iowa for provisions, and the latter retraced 
his steps the next year, bringing with him a new missionary by the 
name of Matter. Kessler was accompanied by his young wife, and 
a gitl who was Beck’s bride-to-be also made the long trip across 
the prairie. So there were now two women at the station, who 
provided the feminine touch and proved a true blessing. 

About this time the missionaries were offered three Indian 
orphans, Muchsianoe (Brown Moccasin) , Ekois (Little Bone), and 
Mistahemik (Owl’s Head), who, with a few other children, formed 
the school of the missionaries. When the other children discon- 
tinued their schooling, the three boys were further instructed in 
the Gospel, until the oldest one, who was to receive the name 
Frederick, was ready for Baptism. 

On December 24 the boys were somewhat surprised when they 
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were told that they were to wash thoroughly and put on their best 
clothes. In the afternoon they missed their beloved teacher, Mis- 
sionary Krebs, but supposed that he had gone down to catch some 
fish through the ice, as he occasionally did. Another matter which 
was hard for the Indian boys to understand was the order not to 
go into the room of Missionary Kessler. When it became dusk, 
Krebs suddenly reappeared, got his books, and then went over to 
open the door which they had been forbidden to enter. And when 
the door swung wide, there stood in the middle of the room a beau- 
tiful evergreen, most marvelously decorated with flowers and fruit 
and cookies. As soon as the boys had recovered somewhat from 
their surprise, the whole group sang a number of Christmas anthems 
in the Indian language, after which Missionary Kessler spoke to 
them about the beautiful Christmas-story and its meaning. Then 
came the distribution of the presents, with useful articles of apparel 
and playthings as well as cake and candy for all. The harmonicas 
in particular, which every boy received, proved most interesting, 
so that they could hardly be persuaded to discontinue their im- 
promptu concert. 

The next day the missionaries had their own service with cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper in the morning. But in the afternoon 
the chief service was held, in which one of the boys, Frederick, 
was baptized. His foster-father, who was also his teacher, spoke 
to him once more on the significance of Holy Baptism, after which 
the Sacrament was administered. It was evident that the entire 
ceremony made the deepest impression not only upon Frederick, 
but also upon his younger companions, who now also desired to 
be baptized. The baptism of the second boy, Paul, took place the 
following Easter. It seemed that the mission had been definitely 
established. 

However, the beginning of spring brought trouble. Indians 
from the South came into the country of the Platte and the Yellow- 
stone and fomented rebellion. Although Sherman’s march to the 
sea had broken the resistance of the Confederacy, the Federal 
Government withdrew all but a few remnants of the troops from 
the Indian frontier. As a result the Sioux Indians made an effort 
to arouse the Cheyennes and Arapahoes in a common uprising 
against the white men. Soon the missionaries deemed it best to 
abandon the Deer Creek station and to move to the protection of 
Fort Laramie. When they arrived at the fort, they found a tele- 
gtaphic communication instructing them to return to the East, 
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with the exception of two men, who were to await a change in 
conditions.’ Matter and Flachenecker remained in the West, while 
Missionaries Kessler (with his wife and child), Krebs, and Seyler 
and the lay helpers Beck (with wife and child) and Peter Glaeser 
(brother of Mrs. Beck) left for the East with a caravan of ox teams 
that was about to leave for Nebraska City, Nebr. The journey 
lasted from September 14 to November 11. After many hard- 
ships the group managed to get back to Iowa. It was their inten- 
tion to train the Indian boys whom they had taken along with 
them to become missionaries among their countrymen. 


But this plan also did not come to fruition. The youngest 
boy, who was baptized last, was the first to succumb to that treach- 
erous enemy of the Indian, consumption. He died on August 2, 
1865, and in December the second boy, Paul, followed him in death. 
On the cemetery of the congregation at St. Sebald there stands 
a large granite block bearing the name of the two Indian boys and 
of the missionaries who risked their lives on the far-Western 
prairies. 

As for Frederick (Christoph Friedrich), he got into bad com- 
pany and repudiated his baptismal vow. For a number of years 
he worked as a farmhand, bearing the name Frederick Green. But 
he also became a victim of consumption. In his illness he remem- 
bered the instruction of his youth and asked for the ministrations 
of a pastor. He was brought back to the Good Shepherd through 
the work of Inspector Grossmann, who also conducted his funeral. 
He is buried in the cemetery at Andrew, Jackson County, Iowa. 


In 1866 the hope of renewing the mission-work among the 
Indians once more revived, but hostilities broke out again before 
Krebs and Matter ever reached the territory of their earlier labors. 
In 1867 the missionary work among the Indians was declared 
temporarily at an end, and in 1885 the funds on hand were trans- 
ferred to the Neuendettelsau Missionary Society, chiefly for use in 
the work among the Papuas of New Guinea. 
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English Lutheran Church Activities in the Ozarks 
Prior to 1888 


By REV. WALTER COOK, Conway, Mo. 
The Sunday-School 


The pioneer English-speaking Lutherans who had moved into 
the Ozark regions in the early seventies of the past century, as 
a tule, sincerely sought a church-body which would correspond to 
the Church in which they had been brought up “back in Tennessee” 
and in North Carolina. They did find a strong representation 
of true Lutheranism in the brethren of the Missouri Synod, but, 
as we have seen, there was in those days the barrier of language, 
which hindered close relations and hearty cooperation. 

This was evident also in regard to the religious training of 
the children in the petiod preceding 1888. The congregations of 
the Missouri Synod, all German in those days, had practically in 
every parish established at least one parochial school, which was 
conducted by the pastor or a teacher especially trained for this work, 
ot, in cases of emergency, by students from a theological or normal 
school. Parochial schools also served as mission mediums in starting 
branch congregations; for through the children their parents as 
well as others were often won for the Church. The English- 
speaking pioneers, above all their pastors, soon noticed the mariy 
advantages of conducting such schools and urged their congrega- 
tions to do likewise, and some of them, filled with a holy zeal, simply 
started parochial schools and urged others to do the same. Com- 
pare the article on parochial schools in this series and what Dr. A. 
W. Meyer says about parochial schools in his “Reminiscences” and 
in his essay delivered during the convention of the English District 
at River Forest, June 16—20, 1936. (Proceedings of the 16th Con- 
vention of the Engl. Dist., p. 15.) 

As to Sunday-schools, however, not much was said or done as 
far as we can tell from records and tradition. The pious pioneers 
of English Lutheranism in the Ozarks started out on a primitive, 
but patriarchal basis, keeping in mind that first of all the Lord 
holds the parents, fathers and mothers, responsible for the way in 
which they were bringing up their children. Furthermore we must 
remember that in those days large families were rather the rule 
than the exception. Those pioneer fathers of the sturdy Christian 
type knew well what God has commanded in Eph. 6,4: “And, ye 
fathers, bring up your children in the nurture and admonition of 
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the Lord.” They had, with few exceptions, established the family 
altar and had daily devotions, prayer, reading of the Scriptures, etc.; 
and they did what Dr. Luther says at the head of each chief part 
in the Small Catechism — they taught these parts diligently to their 
children, “as the head of the family should teach them in all sim- 
plicity to his household.” Where this custom was followed, the 
younger generation became fairly well indoctrinated before they 
became members of a confirmation class, especially when the 
parochial-school work was added to the home-training. Therefore 
they did not at first feel the need of a Sunday-school; nor can 
a mere Sunday-school training be considered an equivalent for 
home-training plus Christian day-school education. One period, 
once a week, with a necessarily brief and, too often, a superficial 
instruction in the one thing needful, is certainly not sufficient, 
neither in quality nor quantity, to comply with the divine injunction: 
“And thou shalt teach them [My commandments] diligently to 
thy children.” 

The other denominations round about them established Sun- 
day-schools, such as they were then, very primitive. Gradually 
-some of our own congregations ventured to give the Sunday-school 
a try-out, intending not to replace the above-mentioned means of 
Christian training, but to increase their knowledge of God’s Word 
also in this way and to use it as a missionary agency. 

It took some time before the Sunday-schools in our English- 
speaking congregations gained sufficient strength to merit official 
sanction and recommendation. This was done in the convention 
of 1886. President Andrew Rader, in his official report, incor- 
porated as the very last item, as an after-thought almost, this one: 
“Each congregation should have Sunday-school on all Sundays on 
which there is no preaching... In this matter Conference should 
give advice and encouragement.” 

The Committee on the President’s Report reacted as follows 
on this point: “As to Sunday-schools, we heartily endorse our. 
President’s suggestion and think it proper that each pastor should 
endeavor to establish such a school in his respective congregation.” 
“This report was received and adopted.” 

Just exactly when and how the Sunday-schools came into exis- 
tence within the bounds of the English Conference may be difficult 
to determine; but in the spring of 1883 Rev. A. S. Bartholomew of 
Springdale, Ark., reported that he had a Sunday-school and that 
he also held special meetings on Sunday afternoons to discuss the 
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Augsburg Confession, article by article, proving our faith by the 
Scriptures and searching them to find out whether all the articles 
of our Confession agreed with them. 

In the minutes of the congregation here at Rader I find a refer- 
ence to the Sunday-school as early as 1884. At that time the 
congregation resolved to use the Bible History for Parochial and 
Sunday-schools, from which we surmise that the Sunday-school had 
been in existence for some time previously to that year, but that 
a change of lesson material was considered necessary. In the meet- 
ing of May 2 Darius Rader was made superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school. On November 25, 1886, it was resolved, “1) if pos- 
sible, to improve the Sunday-school carried on in absence of the 
pastor; 2) that the pastor and the superintendent consult with 
each other.” In the meeting of January 8, 1887, it was reported: 
“Some improvement has been made in conducting the Sunday- 
school, and more is looked forward to in the near future.” On 
March 26, 1887, it was “resolved to make Sunday-school lectures 
during the time of parochial-school vacation a regular custom.” 
This was proposed by Pastor A. W. Meyer and adopted by the 
congregation. 

On March 4, 1888, it was resolved upon the suggestion of 
the superintendent “to have exercises in the Catechism and in Bible 
History alternating with the usual questions in Sunday-school on 
such Sundays on which the pastor is absent.” 

For a better understanding of this resolution I must at this 
place call attention to the fact that in the fall of 1887 a younger 
brother of Pastor A. W. Meyer, Mr. Andrew Meyer, later a pato- 
chial-school teacher of the Missouri Synod, had because of ill health 
sought a place of refuge and found it here at Rader and by the 
grace of God also regained health and strength. Later on, after 
some years in parochial-school work, he passed a colloquy and 
entered the ministry. 

Though not well while at Rader, Mr. Andrew Meyer was intent 
on making himself useful as far as he possibly could. Whenever 
it was necessary, he helped out in the school conducted by Pastor 
Meyer. He also took a lively and active interest in the develop- 
ment of the local Sunday-school. He noted the lack of the right 
kind of lesson material and tried to devise ways and means to 
stimulate Bible-study in a more systematic way. 

The congregation appreciated his interest and honored him 
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by electing him secretary and superintendent of the local Sunday- 
school, with Darius Rader as his assistant. 

The Sunday-schools of about fifty years ago had several handi- 
caps to contend with, and one of the worst of these was the total 
lack of suitable helps and literature. Mr. Andrew Meyer, in con- 
junction with Pastor Meyer, began to make programs of their own 
for this pioneer Sunday-school at Rader. It will no doubt be of 
lasting interest to note how seriously they went to work at it and 
what methods they were trying out. 

In the Lutheran Witness of February 7, 1888, p. 132, we read 
about such a plan, which had been tried out at Rader previously 
and which seemed to work well, perhaps better than any plan that 
had been tried before; but let us note that the Catechism and 
the Bible History were not discarded in the mean while. Here is 
the plan as suggested and described by “A. M.”: — 

“T have a small plan or proposal to submit to you and your 
readers if you would open your columns to a Sunday-school depart- 
ment. My proposal is that all the Sunday-schools within our synod- 
ical connections give reports of their standing, increase, and doings 
from time to time, adding such other items as they and the editor 
may consider to be of interest. In order not to draw the circle 
too close, let us make this a department for questions and answers 
also, provided they are of a religious nature. 

“T feel confident that all the superintendents, teachers, and 
pastors of the respective Sunday-schools will gladly contribute their 
part toward making this department interesting. And a growing 
interest in your paper, Mr. Editor, combined with an incteased circu- 
lation would not be the only benefit derived, I trust. 

“Tt gladdens a Christian’s heart to hear that Christ’s cause 
is gaining ground; it inspires him with increased vigor and zeal 
and causes him to return heartfelt thanks to our Lord and Master. 
Besides, would we not enjoy a great privilege in hearing the opinion 
of all Witness readers on certain questions of Biblical doctrine or 


practise that we might have some doubts about? I feel that our 


Lutheran doctrine would not be shaken thereby, but more firmly 
established. All questions not answered in the Witness or not fully 
answered could be put to the Sunday-schools, including the adults, 
and the answer should be reported. Thus the influence of the 
Witness would be felt even outside of the circle of its regular 
readers. 

“With your permission, Mr. Editor, I shall send you a brief 
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report of our Immanuel Sunday-school in Webster Co., Mo. 
(Rader), for your next issue, if some other contributor does not.” 

Pastor Meyer made good his promise; for we find in the issue 
of March 7, 1888, a contribution from his pen, which we shall not 
quote at length because it can be looked up by such, though few 
they be, as have access to the files of the Lutheran Witness as far 
back as 1888. We shall, however, quote here the introductory 
remarks of Pastor Meyer’s letter: — 

“Dear Editor: Herewith I send you a few items for the Edu- 
cational Department. 

“Our Sunday-school (Immanuel, Rader, Webster Co., Mo.) 
resembles the Christenlehre of the German congregations of our 
Synod. We rehearse a part of the Catechism and a Biblical history 
and have the children sing a song or two. In order to encourage 
both the old and the young to search the Scriptures, we have 
adopted a plan of proposing questions to the adults and to the 
children (separately). The questions are written down, given out, 
and distributed, and the answers are expected at the next meeting 
of the Sunday-school, after the minutes of the preceding meeting 
have been read. The children’s questions refer chiefly to Bible 
History, while those given to the adults bear on doctrine and 
practise, for instance the following question, which I am selecting 
from the minutes: ‘Why do you not join a secret society?’ On the 
following Sunday there was a very active response from the mem- 
bers of the class (adults), which the secretary, Mr. Andrew Meyer, 
carefully recorded.” 

It is really surprising how these lay members, backwoods 
pioneers, were able to give such good, orthodox answers and what 
a salutary effect such discussions must have had upon all of them. 
Much has been spoken, written, and printed in our Synod since 
then; but when you come to boil it down, you will find that this 
adult class of Immanuel Sunday-school of nearly fifty years ago 
covered the line of argumentation against joining any secret society 
from every angle. Believe it or not, such lay theologians are rare 
birds in this generation, and we are glad to give credit to the 
Walther League for the fact that its educational department, the 
Department of Christian Knowledge, has succeeded in rearing 
a new generation in our Church, which will remind us all that the 
Lord Jesus commands all His followers to search the Scriptures 
carefully, prayerfully, systematically. The plan offered for system- 
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atic Bible-study in’ the Sunday-schools of the Conference and to 
the readers of the Lutheran Witness in 1888 proved to be a blessing 
wherever it was given a fair trial. This was the case at Rader. 
Of course, much depends on good leadership, and at that time 
Rader had it abundantly. ene be donitayed) 


John Martin Bolzius 
By E. M. BIEGENER 
(Concluded) © 


Some idea of how faithfully he instructed the children, how 
earnestly he admonished them, and what lasting impressions were 
made upon their consciences may be gathered from the following 
incident. On a certain occasion, he says, “a little girl came to me 
and confessed that she had stolen a peach and that her conscience 
disturbed her so much on that account that she could neither sleep 
nor work. I told her what I had lately read in Pastor Brenet’s 
account of the Salzburgers who had settled in Russian Lithuania. 
‘A woman had found a large iron nail in the street and had sold it, 
in consequence of which her conscience was soon aroused and besides 
chiding her for this sin brought to her remembrance another sin 
which she had committed long before, so that she was almost driven 
to despair. I also told her that, when the commission of what is 
generally considered a light sin disturbs our conscience, a fire begins 
to burn within us like the fires of hell, and then we no longer think 
of the distinctions between gross and so-called trivial sins. When 
a sin weighs heavily upon us, God, I said, frequently improves this 
occasion in reminding us that our heart is full of evil thoughts and 
desires in order that we may repent and ask His forgiveness for 
Christ’s sake. Finally I dismissed her by bringing the following 
text to her recollection: ‘If we confess our sins, God is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” Such a course of pastoral training could not but have 
a salutary influence upon the colonists. Their unostentatious and 
fervid piety, their high standard of Christian morality, made a deep 
impression upon all with whom they were brought in contact and 
convinced them of the sincerity of their profession of faith, and it 
was a clear evidence of the power of divine truth. 

In the pulpit, it is said, Bolzius was faithful, and showed a 
truly evangelical spirit. His sermons exhibited the earnest piety 
of the man. He was deeply imbued with the guiding principles of 
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Francke, Spener, and Arndt. Asa result there were deep searchings 
of heart and frequent convictions of sin. With a power of per- 
suasion that was irresistible, with an ardor that nothing could 
quench, an intrepidity that nothing could intimidate, and a per- 
severance that nothing could discourage, his ministry was attended 
with the most abundant success. 

The universal testimony is that Bolzius was a man of sterling 
virtues and that his life was eminently useful. The prominent fea- 
ture of his character, its inspiration and guide, was religion — faith, 
love, and hope. His trust in God and faith in Christ, the Savior 
of sinners, formed the basis of all his actions. He loved God, and 
therefore he loved all his fellow-men. Because he believed in Christ, 
he had peace with God, and his faith gave him strength to perform 
all his duties conscientiously, to bear up under all tribulations, and 
to be unafraid in perils. His piety was of an active stamp. It 
prompted him to labor as he had opportunity for the good of others. 
His great aim was to prove his faith by a godly life and a life of 
practical usefulness. In ordinary intercourse with men no one could 
have been more considerate, conciliatory, and ready to bestow a 
benefaction or perform kind offices. He seems to have been a man 
of gentle spirit, endowed by nature with an equable temperament, 
which saved him from many a trouble which an impetuous or im- 
pulsive person often brings upon himself and secured for him the 
good will and confidence of his fellow-men. The following extract 
from a communication addressed to Senior Urlsperger, in which 
he requests that a colleague be given him in place of Mr. Gronau, 
deceased, is characteristic of his Christian humility: “May God 
send me a faithful and good man in the place of my. departed 
friend! Will you be so kind as to send such a one to me inasmuch 
as I shall not be able, for any length of time, to bear the burden 
that overwhelms me? I feel old age approaching and may be called 
away unexpectedly. If I am permitted to state my own wish, 
I would ask you to kindly send a pastor primarius to this place, 
so that I may take the station of my departed brother. My mind 
has frequently been on this subject, especially during the last illness 
of Mr. Gronau; and I can assure you that I would prefer, by far, 
being adjunct to the new pastor to retaining the station I now hold.” 

For some time preceding his death, Bolzius’s health had been 
precarious. Although urged by his friends to take a little rest, he 
invariably refused, saying: “I must soon appear with my hearers 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, and I do not wish one of them 
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to accuse me of having been the cause of his damnation.” He con- 
tinued to perform the arduous duties of his office to the very last, 
as far as his strength would permit, enduring his sufferings with 
an extraordinary degree of fortitude and meekness, and submitting 
most cheerfully to the will of God. His letters to his friends in 
Europe indicate the state of his mind in view of his approaching end. 
He wrote to Rev. Dr. Urlsperger of Augsburg: “I am hastening 
toward my home. He who sees his wedding-day is not concerned 
about trifles. It has pleased my blessed Redeemer for several months 
to visit me with disease and infirmities, which most probably will 
terminate in death. I am in His hands, and He does all things 
well, as my own experience has taught me during my whole pil- 
gtimage, but more especially during the thirty-two years of my 
pastoral office among my dear Salzburgers. Dearest heavenly 
Father, accept my humble thanks for all Thy love and faithfulness. 
Expecting that my dear Redeemer will soon deliver me from every 
evil and preserve me unto His heavenly kingdom, I deem it my duty 
to write a few lines to you, though it must be with a feeble hand, 
to express my gratitude to you for all the acts of kindness, both of 
a spiritual and a temperal nature, shown me (the most unworthy 
of men), my family, my brethren in office, and the whole congrega- 
tion for more than thirty-two years; and through you I wish to 
express my thanks once more to all the Christian benefactors of 
Ebenezer who live in my beloved fatherland.” In a communication 
to Rev. Dr. Ziegenhagen of London he says: “This will probably 
be the last letter which I shall write to you with feeble hands and 
weak eyes. I am so greatly enfeebled by sickness that I can scarcely 
walk a few steps and am unable to discharge any of the duties of 
my office. All that I do is preparing myself for a happy departure 
from this world by the Word of God and prayer, through the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit. And God be praised, I can and may 
say, ‘Whether we live, we live unto the Lord, and whether we die, 
we die unto the Lord; whether we live therefore or die, we are the 
Lord’s’ How great is the happiness of knowing this to be true! 
Praise and blessed be God for the unspeakable gift of His only- 
begotten Son to us sinners, to me also, the chief of them; for with 
Him He has given us all that we now have and enjoy in life and 
in death as well as that which we shall forever and ever enjoy in 
our Father’s house, in sweetest and most blessed communion with 
the Triune God! It is a faithful saying —I shall be happy for- 
ever. My eyes shall behold the source of all joy. ‘I know whom 
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I have believed and am persuaded that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto Him against that Day’; ‘there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness.’ ” 

He seemed to be in a most delightful frame of mind and to 
ripen from day to day for heaven. During a visit which his col- 
league Lembke made with him he said: “I cannot describe to you 
how happy I am in my solitude. Enjoying the presence of my 
Savior and communion with Him, I am happy, indescribably 
happy.” Five days previous to his death he expressed a wish to 
unite with his friends in celebrating the Lord’s Supper. On that 
occasion he remarked: “I hold our Protestant religion to be a pre- 
cious treasure in life and in death. In myself I discover naught but 
sin; however, I know that God has granted me forgiveness for 
Christ’s sake.” He continued to grow weaker, but retained con- 
sciousness until the last and spoke with the greatest assurance of the 
blessedness that awaited him. A day or two before his departure, 
Lembke addressed him in the words of the Savior: “Father, I will 
that they whom Thou hast given Me be where I am that they may 
see My glory which Thou hast given Me.” Bolzius repeated the 
words “that they may see My glory” and then continued: “Ah, how 
delightful it is in yonder heaven. How delightful to be with Christ!” 
On the 19th of November, 1765, his ransomed spirit took its upward 
flight and rested in the bosom of the Savior. 

On the following day the remains of this useful and beloved 
servant of Christ were conveyed to Jerusalem Church, where ad- 
dresses appropriate to the solemn occasion were delivered by his 
colleagues, Lembke and Rabenhorst, to a large assembly, which had 
come from the whole surrounding country to pay their last tribute 
of regard to him who had so long held the relation to them of pastor 
and friend and to whose wise counsels and faithful services they 
owed so much. “The memory of the just is blessed.” “The right- 
eous shall be in everlasting remembrance.” 


CORRIGENDA 


QuarTerty, IX, 3, p. 67, last line, read “Marbach” for “Marburg”; on p. 77, 
line 23, read “1885” for “1884.” W.G.P. : 
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